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TN ihe debate oti tire 3 1st May, 
•^ Upon the Catholic petition, there 
tij)jieared in a division of 146 against 
8S tt) be a majority of 83 against re- 
fevting the ^tition to a committee 
of the Vvhole house. 

^fhtjs the Catholics have been 
bnce more riepejled from the gates 
of the constitution, and are ob- 
ligted to take up their lesideuce in 
lliat sort of tumble-down half-way 
liousE» between rank persecution, 
and common right, which gt»es by 
the name of toleration. There is a 
eertainj happy knack of fashionable 
phraseology, which covers sharp and 
Severe usage jn a soft sheath, and 
tvhich sometimes imposes upon' both 
parties, thie party that uses, and the 
party that is abused. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a man who has perhaps com- 
inilted the most shameful peculation 
in office, or who hascheaied'the pub- 
lic of thousands, is said, in polite 
company, t" have behaved incor- 
recilt/, as if he bad been merely a 
isarry arithmetician^ and niade an ac- 
cidental mistake in giving the sum 
total of an account. -Often have vv6 
Jieard it said, "lam sorry' for the 
poor fellow, very sorry indeed, 
but he has ceit'ainly been very in- 
correct." Thus too, in our political 
liomcnclaturis, (he nature' of things 
is perverted. Wlien Pereival talks 
of toleration, what is it' but the Le6* 
pard, or rather the' Cat Persecution, 
which sheathesitsclaws, and makesali 
ihe time a ftypocritrcal purring about 
love and conciliation. Thus aubjcc'- 
tioH, is called iiibordihation, and 
domination, is called ascendancy, 
and a claim of common right is 
called an unreasonable assumption 
of political jjower. The Birth-right 
■^vitliheld, is changed into a Bonus at 
the witi cfthe granter, and the pre- 



mier, like the premier of Egypt, fir't 
peculates a hoard of privilege trojn ihe 
common stock, and then vvould, frotu 
this granary, dole out his graces and 
free gifts to the People. 

In truth the misapplication of terms 
has had at least as ill' consequences 
in morality as in philosophy. Men 
are often the very slaves of two or 
three sounding svtbblcs Mr. Per- 
ceval nwst kindJy intiijiates,' in the 
course of this last debate upon the 
Catholic question, that he puts not 
fohh half his >treugih, that he has a 
ho.st of bigotry in reserve (he would 
call it British spirit) which; when he 
chooses, he can call forth, biit thinks 
jtunnece.ssary, in the certain victury 
of the day. 

Ah !— we do not doubt it. \Ve do 
not, in the smallest ' deij;ree, doubt, 
that with the help of two magical 
IB'ords placed in proper order, and re- 
peated with proper' femphasis, with 
the two MWiii" Church and King," lie 
could raise asocial war in those coun- 
tries. ■ Rhoderic Dbu could not do 
greater wonders' with his whistle. 
The titerafi, ahd the Laify, and the 
head.s and tails of Colleges, and the 
proctors and doctors would start up 
in Jirily insurrection. ' The pulpits, 
as once they were instructed to do, 
vvould again prolong and 'magnify 
the pious cl'anfour. The press would 
pour fortli' a ^ivvarni of pa'inplilt-^ 
teers, 'and grasshopper poets would 
chirp through all the under wood of 
Parnassus. Each time, as it were, 
teems with its appropriate insanity. 
Old women 'are no longer burned 
For witches, but a' vvhole people is 
flistru.sted, and partially incapaci- 
tated for their belief in Iransubstan- 
iiktion. 

Little of noTclty could be expect- 
ed in this debate. What we liked as 
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vieU, was soTnewh?it of the o!d proof 
s jirii wliichdistingiiishedthe Irish ora- 
l(ir in an Irish house of commons; and 
iiuleed one happy eli'ect of this sessi- 
onal debate upon (he Catholic ques- 
tion is to bring, at least ocicasioiially, 
Irelat!,-), hoine to (he lieart, gra<lual- 
i y ol^literatecl as it is by expatriation, 
au.! the habits of t,he metropolis. — 
iiiitijersed in this Vast vat of selfish- 
ness, and venality, all assume the 
same tint ; the distinctive and cha- 
racteristic colourinij is lost. ''Ohiiti 
Hieorum, obliviscendi et illis." " For- 
gettiiig their country and by their 
country forgotten." 

We may even observe in a nutn- 
1)t'r of individuals, the progress and 
difKrent stages of this dereliction. 
Thus (fi Edmund Burke, when fie dad 
Forsaken even the whig aristocracy 
atid told us that " the grand and 
swelling sentiments of liberty be 
only, did not despise'." even "then, 
he preserved an hibernicism of feel- 
ing when all the other bright colours 
ofhis character were utterly effaced 
and destroyed. This ii^eed was 
preserved in the grotind of that cha- 
racter, by the morduAt of his real re- 
liginn. His [)atri6tisin was rather 
Catholic, than Irish. Jn Sheridan, 
the remeriibranciB of his country, 
occasionally, not frequently, flashes 
from his genius, and tasie. It ap- 
Jjears the imagery of Jiis fertile fan- 
cy, rather than the idol of the feel- 
ing heWt, d-elig)uing all who ctm- 
teuiplate th« s^iblime, and shifting 
coruscation^ which suddenly sinks 
into long periods of obscurity and 
oblivion. And so the thermometer 
of an Irish feeling may be graduat- 
ed froni the generous glow of Grat- 
tao.tothe tepid Ponsonby.and thence 
to the frigidity of Foster, aind from 
that, to ihe icy insensibility of Can- 
ning and Castlereagb, the extreme 
points of the scale. Irishmen, who 
when they cannot be miriisters stilt 
^Nishto act ia th« character of mi- 



nisterial si'ppleaiits, and hover (ike 
ghosts, ab<)ut ti>.e graves of their de- 
parted oflices. 

In th.is debate, the genius of Grat* 
tan seems to have experienced a re. 
juvenescence. There was an appre- 
b<^nsion that he was wholly translat- 
ed oi- done into English, bat when he 
apostrophizes liberty with such fer- 
yo»r, we believe he altitost forgt^ 
where he was standing. " Libeii. 
ty J which, like the deity, is an es- 
sential spiril best known by its con- 
sequences. Liberty ! which now a- 
nifnates you ia vour battles, and 
lifts you up prouuly superior to your 
enemies. Liberty ! that glorious 
spark and emanation of divinity 
which fired your ancestors, an<[ 
taught them to feel, like a Hamp- 
den, that it wasHot life, but the coti- 
dilion of living. An Irishman sym- 
pathises in those noble seutim^nts 
(/,ere' Lord Castkreagh yawned) 
wherever he goes, 19 whatever quar- 
ter of the earth he jouruies, wh^t- 
«ver wind blows upon his poor gar- 
metiis let hint have but the pride, 
the glory, the ostentatiori of liber- 
ty''— Aithe conclusion of this period, 
Sir.Percival whh something between 
a siiiile and a sneer, would exclaim, 
" very fine, very pne, indeed," atid 
even .someon the iieighbouring bencta- 
ps might venture to giye a f I}ear 
him." Yet we dare to say the ora- 
tor felt himself a little awkward, 
when he lost the casti.?!' iiispiratiou, 
and felt how fugitive was the inir 
pressiofl of eloquence, such as once 
Agitated, and elevated a whole na- 
tion, upon an audience of English 
financiers, lawyers, and country 
gentlemen. I'he Catholic petition of 
right, was rejected. 

Nothing however was better cal- 
culated to sooth the minds of the Ca- 
tholics, suffering under this reiterat- 
ed and we think, on the part of the 
minister, this contumelious rejection, 
than the iavitation given to their De- 
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legates on the tth inst. by an asseip- 
bly of the first in rank and th,e ijjost 
diiitiuguished jn taJents, updef the 
title of ." Friends pi religious liberty, 
(we would have added pqlifietfl to tlj.e 
word reiigiout) ^ jvhich dinner one 
of the confid^oti^l iViend^ of the 
Prince Regfot presided, and gaye 
the most auspicious hope of fiiture 
success. We join froo) this ponier, 
with our hopes, and ou.r prayers, 
but we cofife^s, that notwjthsjt^adjng 
«yen the sanction of tlie prince, we 
fear the muster ^f Mr. Perceval's 
Corps dfi ireseiTe. Why should we 
conpeal it ? We feay tnp worst from) 
the int.olcrai)t spirit of ihe people of 
England, not mprply the bigptryof » 
pany, but tji^t of the pjsople. We 
kno^ that there 9re nuroerojis and 
gloriops exceptions, but it is wjth thp 
cons'ictioD of experience, ?nd the e- 
vidence of fnelancholy facts, wp 
^raw a conclusion, that thp mass of 
the English nation is of high church 
religiop and tpry poljfics, in hot*!, 
inimical to Catholic emancipation or 
to constitutional reform. May we 
be mistaken in our opinion !■ — but 
if our opinion be a right oqe, may 
it then be the gloripus ambition of a 
FATuioT PBINCE to enlighten his peo- 
ple with the knowledge pf their true 
interests, to show them that inuch 
national prosperity may exist with- 
out overbearing monopoly ; that per- 
petual war is iiot the perfection of 
buman policy; and that the happiness 
of mankind, either in the indiyidu?! 
or in the cornpiunily, multiplies hy 
participation. The product of la- 
bour increases astonishingly by di- 
vision. Why has pot government 
jiractised the art of increasing liher- 
ty, also, by a just division { 

On the' 10th inst. a meeting took 
place in London, of the friends of 
Parliamentary reform. We have 
before declared it as our belief, that 
this event is never likely to take 
place, but under the compuisiop of 



extraorjdinary circutijftances, and w« 
^cjyoowledge Ihat, on thjs question 
too, we feel apprehension from a 
certain powerful as well as popular 
biqoln/, witti respect fo the jnalter- 
jahility, and identity of the whole 
constitution, taken, ^s it happens to 
,exist, with ?ll its errors, and ail its 
perfections, .confounded and .consoli- 
dated into'ao idol to be worshipped, not 
to be njeddled wjth by mortal hands. 

We arjB apt to exclaim against the 
Catholic for his belief in the unity, 
identity and itpmutability of his 
religion. The Pfotestanf sets up a 
civil constitution, dressed with thp 
yery ^ame attributes, and feels the 
s.ame yiolent priejuidices agaiiist alf 
jvho would yeiitqre to amend or re- 
form it This is the ppLiTiCAi. eopebv 
too Cftmmpn in ]^ngland. They ri- 
dicule those who .enshrine religion 
in the bo^oiTJS of thpir priest*, from 
whence its divinity is doled put to 
the ignorant multitpde, ant) with ^ 
similar spperstition, they theniiji'lves 
enshrine the British cqnstituiion iu 
the pecq'tators of the public rij^bts, 
4rfd in this hprough-qiongering depo- 
sitory of relifs, they idolize the di- 
vinity pf public liberty, and the ii^. 
tegrity pf the legislature. 

For our parts, we clpclare ourselves 
Protestant Dissentprs in a double 
sense. \Ys protest against the 
errors and abuses tbs^t defaced 
and defiled Christianity, and therv- 
fpre ackno>vleage and glory in 
the blessing of tbaf great event, 
the BEFORMATifl?). In the very same 
planner, ^nd nearly in the sa,mt de- 
gree, do vve protect against, and dis- 
sent from, the abuses ihat have at 
different tjnies polluted the British 
fotistiti)tio;i, and we therefore shall 
for eyec applaud the glorious bevo- 
VUTipjJ. And whpn errors, abuses, 
and crijnes again accumulate, and 
public and private immorality has 
again corrupted, changed, and a- 
duUerated this same constitution, 
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we shall* with all bui* soals,' bail 
the happy day of its reform and re- 

GESEHAtlO.V. 

It is perhaps our anxiety about 
reform^ that make's us feai'ful of its 
Success, that makes us more disposed 
to look to the patriotic patronage of 
the Princey than to any warm pur- 
Suit on the part of the pffople. Nu- 
merous individaa'lsr, vfe well know, 
there are, and chiefty in the middle 
ranks, enlightened atid warmed with 
the subject, sorind and staOnch whigs, 
not place-hirotirfg, penduflatit/g, po- 
litical weather-wise Whigs', but seek- 
ing the' reno*-atJon 6f the constitu- 
tion of En'glartd, Jri the hontfsty of 
their hearts', and with what may be 
Called, both by their friends and 
their enemies; an inveterate perse-i 
yeratice. Major Cartwright is the 
representative of this portion of the 
people. It is on'ly a portion. 

The character of the coinntry, ta-" 
ken in the mass, is changed. It is 
of a differeiTt turit and dispositioir 
from what it has been. Not only 
public spirit iS diluted, but public 
taste is degraded.- It* theatfic en* 
tertainments,- Shakespeare' and She* 
ridan, and Siddons, arc driven oil" 
the Stage by a troop of hoi'se. Dogs, 
baiting a stuffed bMH or bear, attend- 
ed i'n the evening- with the acclama- 
tions of a people, who have, in the 
morning, been delighted "with life 
persevering pngilism of Moii'tteaux 
-and Crib. If we get nothing better 
from abroad, W6 shatl probably import 
the bull--%hts from the penifnsula. 

As to the press, shall we say that 
ho man can now venture' to write 
freely, until he be put into prison 
What is the frbss but » machine of 
ti'ood and metal, and a pulp of rot- 
ten ra'gs, without being animated 
by public spirit. It may be turned 
into a scRF.w for impoverishing the 
public i^iind, robtring it of its gene- 
rous jtfices, and leaving nothing but 
fiatneiis and i-nsipidity. How are 



we to estimate the spirit of the pxib- 
lie journals, vj-hen' such paragraphs 
as the one* quoted at the bottft'nt of 
the page, are circulated through the 
three kingdoms, and read by the des- 
cendants of RusiSell, and Cavendish, 
aiild Hampden? 

We say, again, the character of 
England is changed. It i^, we fear, 
reckless of a reform. " With <( 
revenue of nearly niivety nrHliotis a- 
year, with an army and naty that 
gives to government the disposal of 
three' thousand commissiorts per ann. 
With almost every freeholder, and 
rndeed every th$rd man, by one means 
or another, brought within the vor- 
tex of the influence of the crown. 
<vrth every thing seeming to be hor- 
ryiitg OS into the enlargement and 
perpetuation of the military system." 
What are we to calculate upon the 
success of reform ? Will the appeai 
be attended to, when made to such 
a people.? In England, and Scot- 
land,' taken in tlie mass, patriotism 
resolves itself into antigallicism. If 
is hatied of an enemy which insti- 
gatesy rather than- the hallowed love 
of country, which elevates and in- 
spires. Loyaky is merely antijaco- 
binism, and a:ll the hypocritical ad- 
miration of the oon.stitutiot>, but a 
bigotry of anti- reform. The public 
passions afe all antipathies, Wlthi 



* When the e'ulress Art'imi With the 
tecount of Lord Melville's (featfii on Sa- 
turday morning, at ihe houje of Mr. R. 
Pundas, now Viseouat Melville, his car- 
riage was jast ready to tajie hi& children 
Sn airing, (well-.--what cfreadful accident 
then occurred? TAi the liorses run off", 
and was the soh fo lamOlt the lo'ss of his 
children, as well «» Of his father.?), the or- 
der was in consequence counternianded, 
the carria^ sent to the coachroaker, to 
have the box taken off, and a dickey put 
©■n for the purpose of a servant to sit in, 
and the present Viscount set off for Edin- 
burgh at three o'clock, — See, for this re- 
markable event all the public papers of the 
Britith emjnre. 
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%phom Or vvbat lioes Britain sympa- 
thise f How does she stwly to gain 
aftection, to make ami to keep friends, 
ta conciliate even hev own brethren, 
who fight for her cause, and die in 
her faattUes f 

III sliort, the war itself is the great 
Anti-reformer. For the purpose of 
diverting the public nifiid i'toaitiw 
direction of political reform, was ft 
first entered into, and for the same 
purpose (when all other purpojfes 
are found to have failed) will it be 
carried on. England has been a 
disciple of war, and is now thorough- 
ly disciplined to it. -She i.s made to 
believe,- and she does believe that all 
her liberty, and all her right.s, and, 
dearer stiH, all her property, depend 
upon it. Will Sir Francis Bnrdett, 
ur Mr. Brand, or Major Cartwright* 
or Mr. Roscoe, remove. the fi!)n of 
infatuation, or cure tbis sore malady 
of the PBOVLE. Alas', like other 
physicians, tbey have more will 
than ability. The Genius of British 
freedom declines, and verges to de- 
crepitude. It takes a seat beside 
Horne Tooke^ and looks down upon 
its own sepulchre. 

The bill for the interchange of 
the .militia in both countries has 
passed, and ceriaiiv^ y seems to place 
tbeCalholiesinasevere predicament; 
to quit the service, or in quitting 
their country to quit also the exer- 
cise of the rites of their' religion, 
CO slight means of pieservins tha 
reality ot it in the mind. Every 
thing Keenis done to accomplish the 
Anion for the purpose ol w^r, noth- 
ing is donp to perfect it fortlje pur- 
poses of peace. Before it was pa.Si>ed, 
it was said that the plan appeared 
more a military manoeuvre than a 
political idea, proceeding from the 
bosom of a parental, providential, 
impartial care, from any considera- 
tion of equal relationship to the 
whole family of the people, any 
prospective view of liberal aod luag- 



nanimous policy. Such bills as the 
present give strength to that pre- 
(lictiory. Thev appear to be passed 
With the imraetliaie design of send- 
ing all the regiments of the line a- 
broad, and ultimately, tcvchaoge the 
militia itself into a di.*p«sable 
force. 

It hasr been" asserted that there 
r/ever wa» any the least infringement 
of the religious liberty of the Catho- 
lics only a prevention of their ob- 
taining the least political pwvrer. 
And that, even now, they will be 
penviiUed, by ti'vilitary favour, an at- 
tendance upon their own places of 
worship, ailuotigh excluded from 
any legal right of such attendarjce. 
But in a country with respect to their 
religion af desert, in what manner, 
or under what form will they be a- 
ble to perform its duties, withoirt a 
minister of th'at reiision ? of what 
use is even the perntkted portion of 
religious liberty when there is no 
opportunity of making u.se of it? 
Without Ifaving a priest attached 
to each regiment, they tannot par- 
take in those rites, which are deemi 
ed necessary even to salvation. lie 
is tberr bible, their blessing in Y\i'et 
their consolation in death. Is it 
the intention of ministry to convert 
all the Catholics into Protestants, or 
to pervert them into intidels i to 
take them from what they judge a 
bad religion, by leaving them with- 
out religion at all f 

We will not do' even Mr. Per- 
cival the injustice to su()pose that 
the interchange of militia could 
possibly have been suggested by an 
apprehemion that the safety of Ire« 
land, was, by this mean!!, better se- 
cured against invasion. Whoever 
CEttertains such an ?vppvehension, 
most iniquitously and injuriovisly de-. 
fames the Irish nation. Whoever 
asserts it, asseits a falehood. No, 
we will not indeed revile, and abuse 
th« eaeniy with base and opprobriout 
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appeilatiiins, wliich degrade those 
who bestow them, not liim upon 
whom they are bestowed. But we 
will (and in this, at least, we tje!ieve 
ourselves the popular repr^setilatives 
of the whole commuijity) we will 
defend our country, our homes, 
our wives and our chiUlren against 
a French iavader, to the utmost ex- 
tremity, to the last drop of blooj. 
What can an £n^//si militia do tnor*; ? 
We know it v»'ell. If ever an invar 
sion be made of Ireland, it is for 
Frfagh purposes ajone it will be 
made, whatever may be the pre|;f;st 
of the invader there can be no doubt 
of his purposes. Rome professed 
a desire to emancipate and deliver 
Greece; for what ev>d J if there be 
a French party in Ireland, it must 
he a party of Frenchmen. No, — No, — 
f'unkindness may do much," and 
ther unkindiiess may defeat our 
lives, but never will it taint our con- 
stitufional loyaltv. 

It is the malicious arti^ce of those 
anti jacobins, and anti-reformers, 
and antagonists of Catholic right, 
that calumniates the country, in or- 
der 10 cont'ouud the Catholic ques- 
tion with the antigalliqan horror 
which prevails throughout England. 
Thus they contrive, as in the instance 
of Mr. Grattan, to impose upon 
the credulity often associated witt\ 
great genius, and the cullibility as 
often attendant upon an excellent 
heart. 

It is by the unmierrupted agitation 
of this untigallican horror, that ail 
public spirit in Britain has been so 
Jong and so successfully repressed, 
for the purposes of an insidious fac- 
tion. For the same purposes, this 
same faction eiiceavonrs to associate 
and assimilate every public redress', 
every constitutional improvement, 
■with the same ovtr/uling iujpression, 
until the powers and faculties of the 
whole nation are, as it wetti, bouiul 

B&LFA&r M*G. NO. xxsv. 



up by magical inrantation, and it 
stands staring upon the opposite and 
hostile shore, like a mwiiac, rather 
than a man. '* Why thus cast otf 
your children V '• They are iii 
leasrue whith the enemy." Why deal 
about your blows upon your br&» 
thren ? — "They are in conspiracy a- 
gainst my life. They are a Frenefi 
party." — Why thus tear to pieces 
magna char' a, and the bill of 
rights f"-rr" They are scrolls .s.ent 
from the enemy." What! have you 
no recollection of this man, or this, 
or this .' — " Yes, I knovy them per- 
fectly well. They are all spies of 
Bonaparte, '* — Unhapjiy country J 
Miserable infatuation ! — 

Human nature js thus constitut- 
ed. When any passion, even one 
of the be^t kind, (under proper re- 
gulation) usurps the total and e.fclu- 
sive monopoly of the tnan, or of the 
million, all the other atiections lose 
their acpustorned ^liment, wither, 
decay, and thp person, or the pub- 
lic, undef such circumstances, ia 
vulgar but emphatic language, is 
said to be posses^td Thus religior^ 
in the Indian Brahman, sits with 
plose-shut eyes, i((id fo<ded arms, 
and with all the duties an^ cares of 
life, cas.t, neglected, at his fe^t. 
Thus love grows suspiciou.s, think? 
every man a rival, harbours vain 
sur.tiises and jealousies, and tormenln 
both itself and the object of its in- 
sane idolatry, "^hva patriotism, th<f 
glory and grandeur of a country, 
has been seen to degenerate by exclu- 
sive cultivation, into a proud, sei- 
fishj domiDeering passion, an in- 
tolerance bordering upoq p«r.secu- 
tion, a greedy indulgence of all the 
vindictive propensities of human na- 
ture, against w hat is impiously and 
inhumanly called a natuT.al enemy. 
As if Ciod had, made men, and di- 
vided them into nations, for the sole 
purpose of waging an iule*aetii»e 
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and eternal war against each other. 

Deliver us, and our children, 
from such derangements of the in- 
tellect, such depravations of the heart. 
Grant us that equipoise of powers 
and passions, which gives us the 
mastery of ourselves, and that equa> 
nimity which makes a nation wage 
■war only for the sake of a junt and 
honourable peace, and even in their 
necessary etlbrts against an enemy, 
never loses sight of the recollection, 
that he may evrntualty become the 
•warmest friend. This we believe 
not only the most upright conduct, 
but also, the truest policy, of a great 
and generous people. Great Britain 
will be little without it. Her glpry 
will go 0(1" like her gold; and her 
patriotism will suflera depreciation, 
like her paper, in the estimation of 
the world, and iu the judgment of 
posterity. 

Although the Catholic claiips have 
for the present been rejected in par- 
liament; their cause may be not' alto- 
gether hopeless of eventually siig- 
cee(ling at no very distant period'. 
The address of the Catholics tb re- 
inoye the Duke of Richmond; and 
W.'W. Pole, has been published in 
the Gaisette, and noted as •' grav 
ciously' received." This circnm- 
);tance may be accepted as an indi- 
catiort of the private sentinignts fif 
the Regent," and may quiet the fears 
ofthosewho aifectetl to be feavf\il 
of offeiKling him, by praying for 
tlie rbmoval of' part of that'tninistry 
•\vliich fropi prudential motives, he 
for a tinie pertnitsto remain iji place. 
An address from atueeting of the 
gentlemen, clpfgy, magistrates, and 
freeholders of the town and vicinity 
of Dingle, to Counsellor O'Connell, 
has brought out an excellent reply 
from him. They will be found a- 
m mg' the documents. Most sin- 
cerely do we rejoice to see such sen- 
t.itaeuts gain ground among our Ca- 



tholic brethren, who thus support 
the cause of religious liberty, on 
broad principles. Unjustly treated 
themselves, they, notwithstanding, 
advocate those rights for others 
which are denied to themselves. 

IS THERE A PUBLIC ? Does 
there exist at present such a decided 
expression of public opinion, as, if 
not altogether capable of restrain- 
ing all undue exercise of power \n\ 
the part of the class of governors, 
at least prevents further encroach- 
ments by thejn, on the rights of the 
people ? In Ireland, with the ex- 
ception of the Catholics claimiuj? 
the restoration of their uiiduubted 
rights, the question must \>t answer^ 
ed in the ne^aiiye. The public will 
is not embodied. In Great Briiain 
symptoms occasionally appear, which 
demonstrate a restoration of 'public 
opinion. '■' TKp Pittite ' system had 
nearly extihgufshed it, but by 
slow degrees it is acquiring strength. 
Thp Protestant Disseiiters, in their 
united 'and firm opposition to Lord 
Sidmouth's bill, showed that a ge- 
neral' expression of the pu'blic will 
had a very powerful elVect. The 
Struggles' for parliamentary reform, 
we trust, will further' el\tit a'spark 
of that public spirit, which in bet- 
ter days honorably disJlVnguished the 
name of Briton."!. The very opposi- 
tion tnade to reform is likely to b6 
pfoductive of good, by exciting at- 
tention to' this most important sub- 
ject, aijd supplying a power of re- 
nitency to. the friends of retbrn», 
to assist them tb overc'odie the rc- 
sistatice made by 'those who dra-yv 
Selfish ^Wantages from public mi- 
series. The Common Council of . 'e 
city of London had agreed to grant 
the" use of Guildhall to a meeting of 
the Advocates of' reform, which was 
Appointed to be held On the 3d ins!!. 
Some Al<lermeii took alarm',' and pas- 
sed a re.<iol!itton at their beard it- 
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gainst the grant, and a number of 
persons, who styled themselves the 
Loyal Liverymen, petitioned the 
Common Couucil to revoke the grant, 
to which that consistent body consent- 
ed, although the Livery of London 
had the day before in a Common 
Halt approved of the grant of Guild- 
hall, for the purpose of the meeting, 
and passed resolutions highly favor- 
able to th« cause of reform. The 
meeting was postponed to the 1 0th, 
when It was held at the Freema- 
sons-tavern, but was not so largely 
attended as was expected. Seme 
from the country returned, perhaps 
disappointed by the delay in hold- 
ing the meeting, but a tack of pub- 
lic spirit may probably be more 
justly considered as the cause of the 
dtl'ec;tion. Some of the noted re- 
formers of i793, stand aloof, and 
manifest that ibey are apostates 
to the cause. Resolutions de- 
clarative of the necessity of re- 
form were entered into, but accord- 
ing, to a previously concerted agree- 
ment, no specific plan was proposed. 
This was a compromise between the 
two set of reformers, at the head 
of one stands Thomas Brand, and 
of the other Sir Francis Burdett, 
and like all other compromises, ap- 
pears to have had the eltect of en- 
feebling. Reform, to be of any a- 
vail, must be thorough, and all of a 
piece, otherwise the new parts will 
not fit with the remaining corrup- 
tions. Tri«imtal parliaments will 
not be of any advantage, un)fe$s the 
elective franchise is kept purei as 
far as concerns both the electors and 
the lepresentatives. The frequent re- 
turns to their constituents will not 
promote political soundness, unless 
by wise precautions, and the infu- 
sion of greater purity into elections, 
the present evils of contests on such 
occasions are prevented. Laws might 
be wisely framed, so as to have a 



powerful effect in changing the man- 
ners of a people, but, alas ! of this 
very desirable and enlightened sys- 
tem of legislation speedily being ac- 
complished, we cannot at present 
form high expectations. Instead of 
a cordial co-operation, and a draw- 
ing all together,' mutual jealousies 
and selfish partialities seem likely to 
frustrate any resultsbeneficial to the 
country. Probably these nations 
must still be more miserable before 
they will be sufficiently instructed 
to adopt wise remedies. 

Pitt's birth-day has been celebrat- 
ed as usual in London by placemen, 
pensioners, and contractors, who 
take this opportunity of applauding 
and attempting to uphold that sys- 
tem, which cherished abuses by 
which they have been benefited, 
while the nation has been impo- 
verished. The venal prints have 
taken the opportunity of the recent 
death of Lord Melville to celebrate 
his merits. He also was one of the 
worthies of the school of corruption. 
The supporter of the American war, 
and the coadjutor of Lord North, 
readily assimilated in the crusade 
against liberty in France, and in 
his friendship to William Pitt; a 
friendship, which he would have 
been equally ready to transfer to any 
person who for the time being held 
the premiership, or the powers of 
distributing the favours of the cro%vn. 
Lord Melville is praised tor his servi- 
ces to his country. Even on the tBOst 
favourable estimate of his motives, 
and of the value of his services, he was 
not disinterested. He did not serve 
his country for nought. While his 
character allowed him to retain office, 
and till Samuel Wbitbread by his 
impeachment of him fixed such 
a stigma on him, that although nomi- 
nally acquitted, Perceval was afraid to 
risque employing him again, he 
clung to place, and possessed no 
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itflSin shftre of the plunder of the 
public purse. Thfese eaiolufnents 
of office, and bis own sinecures, 
and the places and sinecures of his 
son, ave the best con^roents on bis 
disinterested love of country. Tfee 
Scotch prints ha*e been loud in his 
pi^fti^e. Possessing the chifef snare of 
patronage in Scotland for inalny 
years, he would doubtless have tnaiSy 
adherents, but probably few friends, 
for friendship is to6 exaked a nafne 
for thai intercourse -of traffic which 
iubsisis between courtiers, and be- 
tween patronsand dependants. 

In our last number nre noticed the 
return of the Duke of York to the 
office of Comfnander in Chi^f Of the 
Army. This month Lord Milton 
brouL-ht fwwatd in the house of 
commons a vote of censure .on the 
tdvisers of thiSmeasurfe;- which was 
negatived by the large maifority of 
296 to 47. Many of those whom 
the powerful conviction of the mo- 
taent forced into a temporary act of 
virtue at the jjeriod 6f the inves- 
tigations vfere ori the present occa- 
Si'oW activ* in taking a hypocritical 
pVofeasion of their rectttitation ; as 
if ashamed of being for oitce cauglif iti 
4 right act, they are loud in renounc- 
ing all the merits arising from 
Jt, and boast of Tetuvninj; into 
the old track. It augurs ill of a 
State, and of the maxims of its po- 
licy, when the legislators Of a coun- 
tiy sCoff at virtue, and denominate 
a temporary burst of honesty by the 
name of puritomania, as if indeisd 
rirtue w Are only a frenzy. This is 
*ne of those syuiptoms of the pre- 
valence of tM general corruption 
»f manners, which the moralist 
views with alarming foreboding. 
The jiiperficKil observer may not 
minutely mark such traits in the pub- 
lic character, biH to those who watch 
over the progress of public senti- 
aieuts, litis occurrence -4fi»rd3an in- 



dication of the mine, which is se- 
cretly, but certainly sapping the edi- 
fice of the state. The loss of pub- 
lic and private virtue has in all ages 
preceded atid accelerated the dowti- 
fai of nations'. Attempts were made 
in the course of the debate, to im- 
peach the credibility due to the 
a'ccusatio'hs against the Dike by rea- 
son of the infamy of the witness, 
and the means used to bving forward 
her testimony. But the charges 
were proved by corroborative evi- 
dence, in g^eat measure independent 
of the original informer, and we may 
also recollect that if Mrs. Clarke was 
brfbed to give evidence, she has 
since been bribe<l on the other side, 
to suppress her book of additional 
evidence. The pliancy of the house 
was conspicuous on the present oc- 
casion, and in forming a just estimate 
of chatacter, let us recollect that 
many of the candidates for office 
were as conspicuous in their obse- 
(juious bowings at the shrine of 
court favour, as the men who are 
nftw in place. The opinion of the 
army was triumphantly referred to 
in proof of the propriety of the mea- 
sure, and of their approbation, but 
it may be easily seen, that men who 
look for preferment and advantage, 
from a; prince placed at the head of 
that establishment, cannot be esteem- 
ed disinterested judges, when the 
character of a personage in such a 
sitdalion was the subject of conside- 
ration. To condemn him was not 
the ro«d to futnre favours. 

An attempt is made in Ireland by 
the circulation of a printed paper 
bearing evident marks of the Castle 
manutacture, and industriously spread 
through the medium of the post 
office, to excite the people to ad- 
dress the Prince Regent, thanking 
him for the restoration of the Duke. 
So far as the Prince's intentions have 
been manifested by his cundact, this 
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is precisely the 6ne act most liable 
to objection. But the false spirit of 
exclusive loyalty fastens on the 
worst, for its own bye-ejids, cot the 
honour of the prince. His real 
friends would thauk him for his no- 
ble answer respecting the parliamen- 
tary influence of the Duke of iSew- 
ca&titi, his bavins; the address from 
Westminster inserted in the Gazette, 
and his "graciously receiving the ad- 
dress from the aggregate meeting of 
the Catholics of Ireland. The Dpke 
of York's advocates a&brd another 
instance, tff the indiscretion, which 
throughout the whole business has 
characterized their proceedings. It 
is injudiciuus to revive again the re- 
collection of the disgraceful tra'ns- 
action. They talk of bad motives in 
the accusers, hut how stand the de- 
fenders ? Are they free from suspi- 
cion ? Stoltes, the attorney, by whose 
evidence Wright was acquitted of 
the indictment for perjury has wrung 
from Counsellor Alley a disclosure 
of the confession made by Stokes, 
that he expected at least *SiO0O, per 
antmm, for his services in his attempts 
to restore the Duke. On which side 
do cwrrupt motives preponderate t 
Of the addresses on the present occa- 
sion how many are influenced hy 
the hopes of preferment for their 
friends and relatives in the military 
line.' 

Henry Parnell has again brought 
forward in the housje of commons 
the subject of tithes, but he had a 
thin auditory, and lost his question 
to pledge the house to take up the 
consideration of the subject by a 
majority of 54- to 29. Hh however 
promised to resume the subject in 
next session. Tithes are most op- 
pressive to the peasantry of Ireland, 
the great n)ajority of whom have to 
support two priesthoods. Welleslev 
Pole has announced that he has given 
>jp any endeayout-s to amelio;-alfc ibis 



system, although he said the sub- 
ject had occupied his early atten- 
tion, aud been near and dear to him. 
Thus men pnrsuade themselves to 
think differently when in and out of 
olfice* The overwhelming influence 
of the church detert stitte.smen from 
interference, even when their better 
judgmtiit [Joints 6ut the neces-sity. 

The three bills introduced into 
parliament by Sir Samuel Romiliy 
for taking away the capital part ni 
the felony from stealing in private 
houses and shops, and on navigable 
carvals, after having passed the com- 
mo'is through two divisions, in whichf 
he had a respectable maiority was 
thrown out in the house of Lords iu 
a very thin house ; only ten Peers 
voting for them, the ministerial and 
law lords being decidedly hostile to 
them. But two bills were permit- 
ted to pass in consequence of the 
petitions from the bleachers of this 
country and the calico printers in 
England, by which stealing out of 
a bleuch-grcen or print-yard are no 
longer capital felonies, but to be pun- 
ished by transportation or confine- 
ment in penitentiary houses at the 
option of the judge. Thus one step 
has been successfully made, which 
it may be hoped will tend to fa- 
cilitate the humane, benevolent and 
judicious plans of Sir Samiiel ko- 
milly to reform the criniiiiiil la« . 
A consolatory hope is held out that 
reform \vill be progressive. Reforms 
are at first decried and opposed un» 
der the dreaded name of iuimvation. 
At length, in some insitances a little 
is conceded, and then something 
more, till at the end, the wished for 
reform is achieved by slow degrees, 
and the victory of a liberal and en- 
lightened policy over prejudice is 
completed. 

We meet with the following pa- 
ragraph in the public papers, which 
deserves attention, as an instance of 
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bigotry, at a period when we hoped 
more 'liberal sentiments had gene- 
rally prevailed. Although know- 
ledge and liberality are making pro- 
gress, sonie stragglers lag behind in 
the march of mind, and would fain, . 
if they could, bring back the dark- 
ness of older times. They mistake 
the times in which they live, and as 
far as they have power, would reduce 
tjs to endure the fanaticism and in- 
tolerance of the days of John Knox : 
*' On the 25th ult. the general assent. 
bly of the church of Scotland passed 
a resolution, that the Sunday School 
taught by Mr. Muir, in Glasgow, 
ought to be suppressed, as he enter- 
tains most erroneous religious opi- 
nions> and if the efforts of the Pres- 
bytery are ineftectual, that they 
should apply to the civil magistrate 
^o enforce their authority. And that 
to teach school, during service on 
the Sabbath-day is ille .al, and pu- 
'lishable by a niagistrat;;." 

A man with a shorter creed than 
bis neighbour's, may benevolently 
assist to teach the poor to read and 
spell. Who is to judge, if his opi- 
nions are erroneous or juit .' The 
assumption of a power to judge in 
these instances, l«ads at once to the 
infringement of the liberty of reli- 
gious opinions. In this case we have 
a fresh instance that the church is 
ready to call on the state to support 
her authority, and that the desire to 
persecute is not extinct. 

The hopes of the war faction 
have been again revived, by some 
expressions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which pointed to a pro- 
bability of a rupture between France 
and Russia, and revived the hopes of 
another coalition. When will a na- 
tion learn wisdom from former er- 
rors, and be weaned by fatal ex- 
perience from chtrishing fallacious 
hopes 1 



The victories of Almeida and Al- 
buei'a have been dearly purchased, by 
such immeuse losses, as with some to 
throw a shade of doubt whether victo- 
ries they may be called. They are at 
least repulses of the French, but they 
cost dearlvi and will not probablj 
have any beneficial effect on the re- 
sult of the campaign, Wars form 
now a question of n«jmbei*s and fi- 
nance. France from its superior 
population can bear a waste, which, 
estimating human hfc only as a mer- 
cantile speculation, these countries 
cannot endure on the scale of our 
comparatively limited population. 
On this calculation, France bids fair 
ultimately to succeed. 
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A» the subject of confinement in peni- 
tentiary houses, is closely connected^ with 
the mitigation of the criminal code, we 
have procured the following copy of a 
bill introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, by W. W. Pole. If transportation 
or confinement in houses of correction are 
made effective punishments, capital pu- 
nishments, at least for inferior offences, 
may be safely dispensed with, but at pre- 
sent they are not enforced with sufficient 
strictness. Many sentenced to transpor- 
tation escape that the expense may Be sav- 
ed, and confinement without a reform in 
the system of cuch bouses, will but har* 
den, not amend oiFenders. 

A Sill to authorize the punishment f iy eimfmf* 
ment and hard taiour^ of penont in Ireland^ 
liable to transportation ; and to repeal so much 
of a former act, as rettttus to that subject* 

Qrderedhf the house of Commons to he print ed^ 
May nth, 1811. 

Whereas by an act oi parliament passed in 
Ireland in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
years of his Majesty's reign, intitled, " An 
act to authorise for a limited time the pu- 
nishment by hard labour of offenders who 
for certain crimes are or shall become lia- 
ble to be transported to anytof his Majes- 
ty's colonics and plantations," it was a- 



